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CHAPTER IX. 

FIE city of Cairo has been 
much improved and en- 
larged during the last few 
years. New streets have 
been cut through the heart 
of the most densely popu- 
lated quarters, suburbs 
have been added both 
towards the north-east 
and to the west, and the 
whole town is now lighted 
by gas and is well sup- 
plied with water. A tract 
of land between Cairo and 
the Nile, patches of which 
were here and there cul- 
tivated as market gar- 
dens, was about ten years 
ago laid out for a new 
quarter. The building 
lots were given gratui- 
tously by the Khedive 
Ismail to any applicant, 
on condition that a house of an approved design, and of a certain 
minimum value, should be constructed within a fixed period. 

This quarter, which is called the Ismailiyeh, after the name 
of the ex-Khedive, has become the most fashionable part of the 
town. The houses, or rather villas, are mostly built in the 
Italian style, each in the midst of a garden. Here is a large 
hippodrome, capable of seating several thousands of spectators, 
but no longer used for its original purpose. Here, too, are the 
recently erected Anglican church, the German church and 
schools, and a French seminary. Indeed, we here see nothing 
but the Oriental costumes, and the complexion of their wearers, 
to remind us that we are no longer in Europe. 

The Ezbekiyeh, formerly a picturesquely wild space where 
booths and cafes were erected under the shade of old sycamore 
and acacia trees, has been reduced to a more symmetrical form 
and enclosed with iron railings, surrounded by a number of 
handsome houses and public buildings, with colonnades over 
the pavement to protect foot-passengers from the heat of the 
sun (see page 258 ante). 

The enclosed garden is well laid out and cultivated in flower 
beds, with a rich assortment of shrubs and trees. Besides 
sycamores and acacias, which are indigenous, we here find the 
banyan, with its pendent branches again striking root in the 
soil, and many well-grown eucalyptus-trees, which have already 
had a salutary effect by purifying the atmosphere ; for it is an 
established fact that ophthalmia, a disease formerly very preva- 
lent amongst children who frequented the garden, has sensibly 
diminished since the introduction of these trees. 

On an artificial lake are a few specimens of aquatic birds, 



swans, divers, &c. Here, too, has been constructed an arti- 
ficial grotto,.containingav/aterfall, which gushes forth andfurms 
a meandering rivulet for the supply of the lake. Rustic bridges 
are built over the stream. The outside of the grotto is planted 
with shrubs and trees, amongst which a tortuous path leads 
to a belvedere on the summit. In other parts of the garden 
are kiosks for military bands ; a European orchestra for native 
music and singing; also an open-air theatre, which is much 
patronised in the summer evenings. 

Overlooking the garden from the south-west corner is the 
New Hotel, a handsome edifice built by an English company, 
and subsequently purchased by the ex-Khedive. Opposite to it is 
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* Continued from page 260. 
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the large Opera House built by his Highness about ten years 
ago, and completed in five months, where for about six succes- 
sive winter seasons some of the most talented vocal and instru- 
mental artistes in Europe were engaged. The ballets were of 
the most gorgeous description. Here was represented for the 
first time the now celebrated opera oi Aida, composed by Verdi 
expressly for the ex-Khedive, the plot founded on facts supplied 
by Mariette Bey from records of the ancient history of Egypt, 
The scenery and jewellery were copied from originals, or from 
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ancient Egyptian paintings or sculpture. Moreover, native 
Egyptian and Abyssinian troops played a conspicuous part on 
the stage, thus giving to the representation a reality which can 
never be obtained in Europe. 

Near the Opera is the smaller theatre where French comedies 
and opera bouffe were performed ; but both houses are now 
closed. One peculiar feature in each of these theatres, as well 
as in the hippodrome, was that certain boxes destined for the 
ladies of the viceregal family were protected by sheet-zinc 
blinds, delicately perforated in imitation of lace curtains. Thus 
the inmates could see and hear without themselves being seen. 
The Egyptians did not much frequent these theatres, as they 
could neither understand the language nor appreciate the music, 
but they were amazed by the beauty of the scenery and the gor- 
geousness of the illuminations in the ballet. 

Near the S.E. corner of the garden stands the palace called 
** Atabat-al-Khadra,' ' ox green 
threshold, where the Prince 
and Princess of Wales were 
entertained on their visit to 
Egypt in the spring of 1869. 
It is now used for the Courts 
of Justice. Opposite to it, in 
an open space, has since been 
erected a colossal equestrian 
statue, in bronze, of the late 
Ibrahim Pasha, grandfather of 
the present Khedive, Tewfik I. 

From this square has been 
opened a fine wide street as 
far as the Citadel, but here, 
unfortunately, the regulations 
observed in the building of the 
houses round the Ezbekiyeh 
and in the Ismailiyeh quarter 
were not enforced. The new 
houses have been built with- 
out the slightest regard - to 
uniformity, external beauty of 
design, or even durability. 
Each proprietor has built his 
house according to the shape 
and size of his plot of land, 
some of them wedge-shaped, 
all irregular, at different an- 
gles, and of different heights, 
and their construction is so de- 
fective that some are already in 
ruins. The same observations 
apply, though in a different 
degree, to the new street from 
the Ezbekiyeh through the 
Coptic quarter to the railway 
station, and to the two streets 
from opposite corners of the 
same square leading to the 

Abdin Palace. Thus one of the finest opportunities that ever 
occurred for the building of really handsome streets, worthy of 
the present century, has been unfortunately lost. 

But we will leave the European quarter and visit some of the 
native parts of the town. Near the Palace of the Courts of 
Justice is the beginning of the old French street called the 
Milsky. Various conjectures have been made by modern writers 
as to the origin of this word, yet it evidently echoes the name of 
the Emir Ezz-ed-din Musik, who, according to Al-Makrizy, 
built the bridge which here crosses the grand canal. Musik 
was related to Salah-ed-din Yusuf ebn Ayub ; he died at 
Damascus a.h. 584. Proceeding along this street, in which we 
meet a most motley crowd of Europeans and Egyptians, we pre- 
sently turn to the left, and soon reach the celebrated bazaar called 
Khan-al-Khalily, a series of streets of shops under one roof. In 
the first few shops European cotton goods are sold, and then we 
come to some which are noted for the sale of Turkish embroi- 





The Mosque of Mohammed Aly, within the Citadel — Cai7'o. 



dery, Syrian silk, woollen, and embroidered cloaks, kerchiefs, 
silks, &c. A fine old courtyard with doors, the lintels of which 
are picturesquely sculptured, is occupied by carpet sellers, one of 
whom will offer his possible customer a seat and a small cup 
of coffee whilst displaying his wares from Smyrna, Baghdad, 
and Persia. Proceeding a Httle farther, we find men engraving, 
on brass trays and other utensils, delicate ornaments copied from 
ancient designs and unintelligible Arabic inscriptions, which, 
by inaccurate copying, have lost their original sense and mean- 
ing : these engravers are mostly Persians. Many of the other 
shops in this bazaar are also occupied by Persians, for at the 
extreme end it leads to the mosque of Hussein, containing the 
shrine which is more especially reverenced by the Shiai sect. 
Many of these are curiosity shops. Accepting the invitation 
of one of the shopkeepers, we take a seat on his stall, on which 
are flat glass cases filled with curiosities and objects of taste and 

luxury, ancient and modern — 
amber mouthpieces, cigarette 
holders; saucers containing 
Greek, Roman, and Oriental 
coins, Egyptian scarabaei, 
amulets, statuettes, and beads ; 
precious stones for jewellery, 
rubies, garnets, sapphires, 
carnelian signets ready for en- 
graving, quaint ornaments in 
jade from India and China, 
embroidered slippers from Con- 
stantinople, inkstands, and a 
variety of other objects. Our 
host sits behind his cases on 
his carpet, and in the recess 
of his shop are displayed Ori- 
ental weapons, Persian, In- 
dian, Chinese, and Japanese 
porcelain vases, bowls, and 
dishes, carved chests and cof- 
fers, and curiosities from Cen- 
tral Africa. He does not seem 
anxious to sell anything; he 
entertains us gracefully, and 
offers us some delicious tea in 
little glass tumblers, and a 
narghile filled with fragrant 
Persian tumbak. He allows 
us to examine. his wares at 
our leisure, without apparently 
taking much interest in the 
matter, though he is, in all 
probability, watching us and 
taking secret note of the arti- 
cles in his heterogeneous col- • 
lection which have attracted 
our attention. When we ask 
the price of an object we re- 
ceive an answer that is exor- 
bitant, and so we offer him a lower price, which he declines, 
for he says it cost him more, but he will make us a present of 
it. Thereupon we offer him a small reduction on his first price, 
as we do not wish, after having accepted his hospitality, to 
leave without buying something. This last offer is accepted 
with feigned reluctance, and the curiosity becomes ours at a 
price certainly above its local value ; but we mentally deduct 
something for the pleasant hour spent in the bazaar and for the 
glass of excellent tea. 

On certain days in each week an auction is held in this 
bazaar, the auctioneers carrying on their shoulders a motley 
assortment of discarded clothes. Oriental jackets, silk and satin 
kaftans, and even European garments ; whilst in their hands 
and in their girdles they carry weapons of various kinds and a 
few pieces of jewellery. They walk up and down the bazaar 
calling out in loud voices the last offers made for certain articles. 
This business is all carried on in a most familiar and accom- 
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modating form : we may call the auctioneer to the stall at which 
we may be seated, and look through the wares, of which he 
will tell the last prices, and we may make an offer, as it matters 
not which article is sold first, for there are no catalogues. 

Leaving the Khan-al-Khalily by the way we entered it, we 
cross the road and pass under one of the narrow low porches 




cecd we find a perfect labyrinth of cross streets of shops all in 

the same style, though some are rather wider and more com- 

j modious. All the shops are occupied by working silversmiths 

i and jewellers, some being fitted up with forge and bellows for 

melting the metals, others having anvils, punches, and a variety 

of implements for the different kinds of work, but all in the 

; most primitive style. Each shop has its strong box in which 

the stock is kept, and in some we remark glass cases for 

the better display of the work. In other shops we find a 



Mosque Window. 

leading to the silversmiths' bazaar, and find ourselves in a dark 
alley of about eight feet wide, with small shops, or cupboards, 
of not more than six or eight feet square, raised about three feet 
from the pathway, the mastabaJiy or stone seat, in front of the shops 
being continuous, and projecting about two feet. As we pro- 
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Door of a House in the Coptic Quarter. 

quantity of old silver bracelets, necklets, anklets, and rings, 
that have been sold by the peasantry to enable them to pay their 
taxes. The new work consists of plain gold wire bracelets, 
ornaments in filigree-work, bangles, necklets, and earrings 
made of gold or silver gilt, with pendants of ancient Egyptian 
coins. The few precious stones are of a very inferior colour 
and shape. 
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Again crossing the Musky, we reach the Ghauriyeh, a bazaar 
that takes its name from the mosque of Kansu-al-Ghaury — last 
but one of the Mamluke sultans — which is built on one side of 
the bazaar, whilst his tomb, with its grand portal, adorns the 
opposite side, both constructed in the beautiful style of the 
fifteenth century. 

This is one of the busiest as well as one of the most pic- 
turesque bazaars of Cairo. Here is a greater variety of bright 
colours in the dresses of the merchants and in those of their 
customers. The shops contain every variety of the most useful 
and necessary articles both of dress and of food, almost every 
trade having at least one representative here. Some shops are 
for the sale of Manchester cotton goods and prints, which are 
neatly piled up against the inner walls, whilst some are also 
exposed on the projecting seat, or mastabah. Others are for 
the sale of silks of various kinds, tarboushes, and silk tassels. 
We even find a few grocers and a row of candle- makers, who 
arrange their wares in a fanciful and tasteful manner in front 
of their shops. All the shopkeepers here are Muslims, well- 
dressed, respectable, and 
often handsome men. 
Owing to their sedentary 
occupation and to their 
being seldom exposed to 
the rays of the sun, they 
are much more pale and 
of fairer complexion than 
any other class of the 
Egyptian population. 

The Ghauriyeh is one 
of the most important 
thoroughfares in Cairo. 
It forms part of the con- 
tinuous road through the 
town from north to south, 
and was until lately the 
best way of reaching the 
Citadel. Besides the 
mosque and tomb of Al- 
Ghaury, it contains an- 
other equally celebrated 
mosque built by the Mam- 
luke Sultan, Malek-al- 
Muayyid, which is some- 
times called Al-Muta- 
welli, after one of the 
names of the gate. The 
entrance to this mosque 
is up a flight of stone 
steps, under a lofty arch- 
way decorated with geo- 
metrical patterns in co- 
loured marble, and two monogrammatic Cufic inscriptions in 
black and white. 

The Citadel, a fortress of considerable extent, entirely dominat- 
ing the town of Cairo, was built by Salah-ed-din in A.H. 572 = 
A.D. 1 177, and by him joined to the town and enclosed within the 
city wall. It stands on a spur of the Mukattam range of hills. 
The most prominent building in the Citadel is the mosque 
containing the tomb of Mohammed Aly, the founder of the 
present dynasty. It is built of Oriental alabaster. Its large 
dome, and the Turkish minarets like very long candles with 
small extinguishers, are distinctive objects in the view of Cairo 
for miles around. Its proportions are grand, but the details 
are in bad taste. Indeed, it is surprising that any architect 
who had before him in Cairo so many magnificent specimens 
of mosque architecture could have produced such a design. 
During certain evenings in the month of Ramadhan this mosque 
is lighted up with thousands of lamps, and the effect is then 
very imposing. 

The mosque built there by Malek-an-Naser-Muhammad-ibn- 
Kalaun in A.H. 718— A.D. 1318, although now in ruins, still 



shows evidence of its former magnificence as described by 

Al-Makrizy. Its minaret was formerly covered with encaustic 

tiles, some of which are still to be seen, and part of an inscrip- 

I tion in the same material encircles it on a broad fillet. 

I The Citadel contains a large garrison and a considerable 

population. Here are the Ministry of War ; a palace in which 

I public receptions are occasionally held; the Mint; and some 

other Government offices. 

Between the large mosque and the palace is an open court, 
the parapet of which is pointed out by the guides as the place 
from which one of the Mamluke Beys leaped with his horse, and 
thus effected his escape when all the rest of the Mamlukes were 
massacred in 181 1. But another version of his escape, and one 
which is probably more correct, is to the effect that he was 
delayed in town, and only reached the Citadel just as the gate 
was being closed, and that, hearing the musketry, he set spurs to 
his horse and fled across the desert to Syria. 

The view from this parapet is as beautiful as it is extensive. 
On the horizon are seen the pyramids of Sakkarah and of Gizeh, 

on the arid desert beyond 
the range of irrigation. 
The Nile, visible for many 
miles, the extensive belt 
of cultivated fields, and 
the rich groves of palm- 
trees, form an effective 
background to this well- 
nigh bird's-eye view of 
Cairo. 

Another remarkable ob- 
ject in the precincts of 
the Citadel is the deep 
well called Joseph's Well, 
which some authors say 
was excavated by Kara- 
Kosh, a eunuch of Yusuf- 
Salah-ed-dm, and called 
after the name of his 
master. But, according 
to the account given by 
Al-Makrizy, it appears 
that Kara-Kosh, whilst 
digging for the founda- 
tions of some of the build- 
ings to be constructed in 
the fortress, discovered 
this well filled with sand 
and debris^ and that he 
caused it to be emptied 
and utilised. The style 
of the excavation tends 
to confirm Al-Makrizy' s 
version, for it indicates a more remote antiquity than that of 
Salah-ed-din. The work must have taken years to accomplish, 
and is evidently the result of the patient industry of a multitude 
of men, acting under skilled supervision, after the manner of the 
ancient Egyptians. It consists of a vertical shaft cut through the 
limestone rock to the depth of three hundred feet. About one 
hundred and fifty feet of this shaft is fifteen feet square, and the 
remainder, or lower half, is about ten feet square. A winding 
staircase of about six feet wide is also excavated in the rock, 
encircling the shaft at a distance of about two feet from it, and 
having windows opening into it at regular intervals. At the 
bottom of the wider part of the shaft— that is to say, at a depth 
of about one hundred and fifty feet— there is a water-wheel 
worked by mules or oxen, which draw up the water from the 
bottom to a reservoir constructed there, whilst other oxen 
working at another wheel at the top raise the water from this 
reservoir to the surface. The mules or oxen working the lower 
wheel are trained to go up and down the staircase, and are 
relieved every few hours. 

{To be continued.) 
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